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DIFFERENTIATION 

Men differ about most everything. In Politics— 

Local, State or National—some say it will be 

Smith, and some Brown, and still others are sure 

it will be a “‘ Dark Horse.”’ 

So with Religion ; some hold to the Methodist faith, 

some to the Baptist, some to one of a score of oth- 

ers, some to none, 

Likewise do they differentiate on the girl they like 

best. Some want black eyes, some blue ; some prefer 

the blonde, others the brunette; some tall, some 

short. 

They also differ on the Tariff,—Free-Traders and 

Protectionists; and on the Currency,—Inflation- 

ists and Contractionists. 

What don’t they differ on? 

One thing. 

All sensible men are agreed that the best policy of 

insurance is that issued by the METROPOLITAN 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 Madison Ave- 

nue, New York City. 

And, what everybody says must be true. 

Send your name, address and age, and it will be a 

pleasure for the Company to give you some figures. 

{ But don’t delay. 

In Insurance gray hairs cost money. 
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By EDGAR ALLAN POE 





ITH a modest foreword by Michael Mon- 

ahan, wherein the writer says, among 
other things: ‘‘ Whatever the awards of a fac- 
titious ‘Hall of Immortals,’ in the true pan- 
theon of American letters no name is writ 
higher than his. The humble home in which he 
dwelt has become a veritable shrine that will 
ere long be cared for by the State. Each suc- 
ceeding year new biographies of him are put 
forth, new and ever-heightened estimates of 
his genius are made. The artist has survived 
the man; the immortal success the temporary 
failure. And the world is making for Poe—as 
for so many other children of light whase fate 
it was to walk in darkness—its immemorial 
atonement.” 
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OCCASIONALLY 


There be Gentle Folk who wish to Do Good by 
giving out copies of THE PHILISTINE as 
tracts among the Stiff-Necked and Unregener- 
ate. We supply extra copies of current number 
for such Missionary Purpose at One Dollar per 
dozen—postage paid. 


THE PHILISTINE, 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 





Let in the sunshine — 
and say, why not bea 
beam yourself P 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Devoted to the Art of Expression, Reading, 
Reciting, Rehearsals, Literature, Gymnastics, 
Dancing. Course class opens October the First 
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; — Ten Dollars to 
pay for a Life Membership in the American 
Academy of Immortals, we record the new 
member’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) 
and send gratis, express prepaid, one each of 
every bound volume of the PHILISTINE 
which we have. We also send the member one 
of each bound volume as it comes out, anda 
copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine years—but no longer. 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for the century—lacking one year. We 
further send the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning with the rgor series. Up to the pres- 
ent time Twelve Volumes of the PHILISTINE 
have been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, [IX and X have disap- 
peared from Mortal View. We do not know 
where they can be procured. No number of the 
PHILISTINE will be reprinted. 
THE PHILISTINE 
EAST AURORA NEW YORK 
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q™ little monthly publication con- 

tains a lot of information, some of 
it about the New York Central, some 
about the steamers on the Hudson 
river, some’about the lakes and rivers 
of Canada; more about the Adirondack 
mountains. It also contains timely 
notes of travel, a book table, in which 
are noticed books of interest to Ameri- 
can travelers, items in regard to Sara- 
toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
the Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, 
the great West, the resorts of New 
England, etc., etc. 

































4 A copy will be mailed free, post-paid, to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 
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bound i in three-quarters Levant, hand 
tooled. These books are very sump- 
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The Price for the Set of Two Vol- 
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FIVE COPIES of « The Book of the 
Roycrofters ’’—a de luxe catalog, con- 
taining sixteen photogravures on Jap- 
an vellum—have been bound in three- 
quarters Levant, specially hand tool- 
ed. The books are history and will 
never be reprinted. The price is Ten 
Dollars each. 

Sent on suspicion—a postal card will 
do it, or wire at our expense. Address 
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An oil that lubricates, cleans and 
polishes guns, bicycles, typewriters, 
sewing machines, fishing rods and 
reels, clocks, tools and delicate mech- 
anisms. 


For polishing fine furniture, nothing 
equals 


Prevents rust and tarnish on metal surfaces. 
Preserves life and brightness of brass and sil- 
verware by preventing oxidization. Fine for 
shoes, harness, wood-work, parquet floors. 
Satisfies every oiling need of every house. 
Saves life and looks of things. Saves labor in 
application. Saves worry—a lot costs a little 
and a little lasts long. No acid, no grease, no 
odor. Will not gum, collect dust, turn rancid 
or soil. Perfectly pure, safe and sure. All deal- 
ers sell it. FREE sample on-request. 


G. W. COLE CO. 


238 Washington Life Building 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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If you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received so many voluntary 
testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
Mariani Wine. ’ 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 


Mental Diseases 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, invigorating and stimulating tonic has no equa). 
Dosz—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 

Bold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes, 























The Roycrofters announce a 
NEW BOOK entitled 
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By FRA ELBERTUS 





HE initial essay, “A Message to Garcia,” was 

first printed in March, 1899. Since then it has 

been translated into nine different languages, 
and has been reprinted fifteen million (15,000,000) 
times. It has attained, it is believed, a wider circula- 
iton than any other piece of writing has ever before 
reached in the same length of time. Some people think 
that all of the Thirteen Other Things in this book are 
as good as the “ Message to Garcia,” if not better. 
{ Price of the book, bound roycroftie in limp leather, 
silk lined, portrait frontispiece, $2.00 
J A few specially illumined, several sheets of the 
original manuscript bound in the book, $5.00 
{ Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, hand illumined, three- 
fourths Levant, $15.00 
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We perspire a pint a day 
without knowing it; ought to; 
if not, there ’s trouble ahead. 
The obstructed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in pimples. 
The trouble goes deeper, but 


this is trouble enough. 


If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
. clear and soft and open and 


; clear. 


Sold all over the world. 


















“The Story of 
a Passion’ 


By IRVING BACHELLER 





4] THE Recuar EpITion on Roycroft hand-made paper, 
hand-illumined, bound Roycroftie, Two Dollars each. 
{Fifty copies on Imperial Japan, three-quarters Le- 
vant, Ten Dollars per copy. 





“The Story of a Passion” is just 
a tale of two old men who lov- 
ed the same Violin—that’s all. 





HERE is no doubt but that Mr. Irving Bacheller 

has written some very Bad Stuff, for even the 

most gifted of men strike thirteen only at times 
—the flash of genius is essentially transient. But this 
story bears upon its facets the gleam of true art. Not 
a sentence in it can be changed or transposed. It is as 
near perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first published 
in THE PHILISTINE, dozens of men and women promin- 
ent in Literature and Art have requested us to put it 
into enduring form, and in a-dress worthy of its subtle 
and exquisite quality. This we have done, and the book 
is now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as above 
truthfully stated. 
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RAILWAY COMPANY'S 
COAT OF ARMS. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING DECORATIVE, THE 
DESIGN IS SIMPLE AND INSTRUCTIVE. THE 
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It is the only POLYGLOT typewriter, NOW 
using A HUNDRED type shuttles in TWEN- 
TY-SIX languages, all immediately inter- 
changeable. It now adds to its many well- 
known perfections, a crowning glory — 


THE BEST MANIFOLDING CAPACITY 
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EART so HEART TALKS 
with PHILISTINES by the 
Pastor of His Flock ge ge 


Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye lade men with 
burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your fingers. 


Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away 
the key of knowledge: ye entered not in your- 
selves, and them that were entering in ye hin- 
dered w 


St. Luke, IX Chapter, verses 46 & 52. 








N mousing over Mary Cowden 
Clarke’s Concordance of Shakes- 
peare, I find that the man who so 
successfully ran the Globe Thea- 
tre had small use for attorneys. 
He refers to lawyers just eleven 
times, and seems to hold that to take a tainted 
plea and season it with gracious speech, so as 
to obscure the show of evil; to set decrees at 
naught; pluck down justice ; trip the course of 
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THE PHI- law, and blunt the sword that guards the peace 





LISTINE and person,—these things are the work and oc- 





cupation of lawyers. 

To put it more briefly, Shakespeare regards a 
lawyer as one whose business itis to show peo- 
ple how to evade the law. 

The only lawyer that Shakespeare speaks well 
of is Portia. And then, as if to take it all back, 
he allows this woman-attorney to deal in sub- 
terfuge, evasion and quillets that are pure quib- 
ble. Shylock is the peer, in point of dignity and 
worth, of anybody in the court room. The gang 
that got him in tow, robbed him of every ducat 
that he possessed, and kicked him penniless 
into the street. 

They borrowed money from him and then found 
an excuse for not paying it. Not only did they 
fail to return Shylock the money they had bor- 
rowed, but they resurrected a Blue Law for 
the occasion, confiscated all of his property, 
giving half to the man who was owing him and 
half to the state. The original loan was for the 
benefit of Bassanio, so he could marry Portia. 
This fact one might imagine would have touched 
the woman’s heart, but no—she wanted all the 
money Shylock had. And how much of the final 
swag went to Portia, Shakespeare does not say 
—he lets us imagine. 
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The stealing of the “‘ Broadway Franchise” or THE PHI- 
the lifting of the “‘ Missouri Pacific” wasn’t in LISTINE 
it a minute with this deal. 
See Irving in his latest conception of the Mer- 
chant of Venice and your heart will be wrung 
with pity for this poor old man whom roguery 
and law have so entrapped. The rascals who of- 
fered him twice his bond never intended to pay 
him a single centesimo. They first openly in- 
sulted him upon the public street, called him 
cut-throat dog, voided their rheum upon his 
beard, and spit upon his Jewish gaberdine. 
Then having cajoled him into making the loan, 
they abducted his daughter, rifled his strong 
box and even carried away the wedding ring 
which in his youth he had given to his beloved 
Leah, now dead. They taunted and goaded the 
poor man into a frenzy of hate. Nothing better 
reveals the truth that geese go in flocks than 
the commonly accepted opinion that Shylock 
| stands for greed. Rather is it Portia who sym- 
| bols greed,—Shylock stands for pride of race, 
exasperated by insult into revenge. 
The detestable characters in the play are 
“ Christians ’—the only man who wins our sym- 
pathy is the Jew. And of all the characters in the 
Merchant of Venice, the unwomanly woman- 
lawyer, snapper-up of trifles, preacher of mercy 
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THE PHI.- but devoid of all pity, as she is of truth,—is the 
LISTINE most unlovable ¢ 

William wrote from experience—all literature 
is a confession. He was not a professional 
writer—he was, first, a business man, like my 
friend, Luther Laflin Mills of Chicago, some- 
time Secretary of the Exterior, but recently ap- 
pointed Minister to Altruria. 
Mr. Mills not long ago seated himself over the 
tripod and threw off the following fetching 
aphorism: ‘“‘ The man who is his own attorney 
has a fool for a client; but as most clients for 
attorneys are like the folks who cross Lon- 
don Bridge, what boots it ?—lumety, dumety, 
dimity dee!” 
In King Lear is a reference to something ex- 
ceeding bad which “is like the breath of an 
unfee’d lawyer.” 
In Timon of Athens is this: “Crack the law- 
yer’s voice, that he may never more false title 
plead, nor sound his quillets shrilly.” 
In Romeo and Juliet there is an allusion to 
“lawyers who straightway dream on fees.’ 
The grave-digger in Hamlet picks upa very 
crooked skull and says, “‘ Why may not that be 
the skull ofa lawyer?” And so it goes. Refer- 
ences to the “‘ law’s delay” are numerous, but 
never a complimentary word forthe members 
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of the Learned Profession ss Every lawyer is THE PHI- 
an officer of the court, and yet fully one half of LISTINE 
all the lawyers in the land are thorough rogues. 
And the curious fact is, all lawyers admit 
it. A lawyer is a moral strabismic, who revels 
in sharked up reasons. Lawyers are the jackals 
of commerce, and get their living by preying 
on the people. 
Lawyers are men whom we hire to protect us 
from lawyers w 
Don’t you know that ? Well, then, your experi- 
ence in the business world has been very slight. 
If you have never had an obese attorney, who 
never did an honest day’s work in his life, try 
to despoil you of your earnings, and threaten to 
turn the genial current of your life awry unless 
you would come down with the cash, there is 
something yet for you to live for. The average 
attorney has but two objects in life, grand and 
petit larceny w 
In nearly all the large cities of America there 
are lawyers who work with the police and divide 
the spoils. Then there are succubi lawyers 
whose sole business is to drink the blood of 
corporations and Railroad companies. Their 
gtip is that of the horse-leech—their hunger as 
insatiable. They chase ambulances and thrust 
their cards into the hands of dying men, or next 
165 
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of kin. Then at the trial they flash up witnesses 
who were on the spot—waiting for the accident 
to occur # 

Many lawyers there be who thus feed on calam- 
ity, and fatten on strife. If an estate is ever set- 
tled without dividing a part among lawyers, 
there is a mad chorus of indignation from the 
attorneys who swear they have been tricked of 
their rights—undone ! 

It is a pleasure to realize that no lawyer who 
reads these lines will take any exception to what 
I have herein stated ; for he will at once range 
himself up on the side of the virtuous—the 
side of the Good Lawyers—and run over in his 
mind the Rogue Lawyers who belong with the 
Goats ¥ ¥ 

In order to show that I am without prejudice— 
purely Zangwillian—in this matter, I may state 
that Iam under fresh obligations toa pudgy 
pettifogger who bought a claim against me from 
a party that I did not owe. This precious pair 
evidently went snucks on it, and the action of 
the Pestiferous Pudgy Peascod was for five 
thousand plunks. The very fact that I havea 
reputation for meeting every obligation prompt- 
ly, made me a shining mark for blackmail. 
However, the Jaggers accepted forty-two dol- 
lars and fifty cents and signed satisfaction. 
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This was very kind of the Skeezics Tumble- 
Bug, because he might have made me sit it 
out three days in a court room thick with the 
effluvia of his kind. 

Then there was that suit brought against me 
for ten thousand dollars damages by Rudyard 
Kipling. I compromised with Tommy Atkins’ 
Attorney for sixty-three dollars, “for expenses,” 
and bought the beer. A few weeks ago I received 
a letter, postmarked Pretoria, from the man 
famous for an International Pneumonia, say- 
ing the Attorney had kept the sixty-three dol- 
lars, and in addition had demanded one hundred 
dollars for securing an injunction against me, 
restraining me from issuing Kipling’s Complete 
Works—a thing I never contemplated doing. 

I wrote back to the Absent-Minded Beggar to 
send a check toold Adam-Zad, the lawyer that 
walks like a man, without delay, and count it joy. 
# Once I sent a claim toa New York lawyer 
against a man who owed mea trifle of twenty 
dollars. The lawyer collected the amount, but 
forgot to remit. I then sent my claim against 
the lawyer to another lawyer with orders to 
bring suit. Lawyer No. Two happened to be 
Edward Lauterbach, a Good Lawyer anda vir- 
tuous. Colonel Lauterbach wrote back that he 


had sent for Lawyer No. One and receipted, 
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THE PHI- the bill without asking the man for payment; 
LISTINE and if I would likewise balance all my accounts 





against attorneys and not bother trying to col- 
lect, it would aid my digestion, ward off ner- 
vous prostration, stimulate the ganglionic cells, 
and tend to sweet sleep o’ nights. 

Brother Lauterbach then added that his fee for 
the advice was ten dollars. 

I sent the Ten and have been thankful ever 
since that I made the investment. 

And now I am firmly convinced that Lauter- 
bach is on to his job; and I have extended his 
advice, striking out the word “attorneys’’ and 
inserting “ anybody’”’ instead. There is no money 
in bringing suit, and still less in defending one. 
w So this is to notify all parties, pestiferous, 
politic and pudgy, that if they have claims, real, 
fancied or pretended against me, to write stat- 
ing the smallest amount they will acceptin full, 
and I will order the Red-Headed Bursar to mail 
check w 

Furthermore, this is to notify all parties who 
are owing me, that they need not pay if they 
don’t want to. I am too busy doing good to 
humanity (and myself) to either defend claims 
or enforce them. Beside that, I’m mangy with 
money—so it ’s no difference either way. 

My Lords: I have done. Or in the words of my 
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friend, Luther Laflin Mills: lumety, dumety, 
dimity dee. 


vw 

IS seven o’clock in the morning, 
i Iam writing this at Slab-Sides. 
fand out through the climbing 
Morning Glories, upon which the 
dew yet sparkles, I see Old John 
Burroughs working intently in the garden. He 
is hatless and coatless, and his tumbled snow- 
white hair and beard, from this distance, seem 
like an aureole as he leans over at his work. 
The sun, peeping over the mountain top, seems 
to caress him. Its rays fall upon him like a ben- 
ediction. He is the center of the picture; all 
around him is the green growing celery, and 
outside of this little valley, fenced in by nature’s 
forest, rise the hills, emerald at the base, grow- 
ing purple at the top—crowned by white mist 
—with here and there fierce jutting gray crags, 
as though to show by antithesis that this scene 
of sweet peace has not always been. 











Old John Burroughs! Why do we call you 
“Old”? Not because you are sixty-six, come 
Michaelmas—bless me! no. Yours is the heart 
of youth. You never were so in love with life. 
Your ruddy face is bronzed by the kiss of the 
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THE PHI- breeze; your eyes twinkle with merriment or 
LISTINE fill with tender sympathy; you have the “ flat 








back” that George Eliot tells about, in “Adam 
Bede,” and your every attribute and gesture 
speak of expectant youth and God’s great gen- 
erous, free Out-of-Doors. The only sign of age 
I see upon you is your whitened hair. We call 
you “Old” as a mark of endearment—it is the 
tender diminutive. We remember Browning’s 
lines: 

Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, 

For which the first was made. 
And we are mindful, too, that the passing years 
have brought you rich gifts—“ Being old, I shall 
know!” And so when we speak of you as “Old 
John,” we do it with lowered voice, full of rev- 
erence, mellow with love, and ripe with respect 
for a life well lived. 





Old John has left me hereto do the dishes and 
tidy up the cabin. I saw he wanted to go to 
work in the garden, so I suggested a division 
of labor. He protested a little—he always wants 
to do all the unpleasant tasks himself—but 
finally consented, and went away with a smile 
which said, ‘“‘Go ahead, now we ’ll see what 
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kind of a housekeeper you are!” se And he 
will see. I am writing at his table, with a pen 
made from an eagle’s feather which we found 
up on the mountain-side yesterday. This 
pad is his, too,—and mine, for he said every- 
thing here is mine; and it was no orientalism, 
either ¢ 

What will he say when he comes in and finds 
the work not done ?—-I promised to join him at 
the celery in an hour.—I think I ’ll just carry 
the dishes out and place them on the rocks in the 
little stream ; dish-washing is a waste of time. 
w And as for disorder, what could be worse 
than this table? But then Starr King hada 
great lecture on the “Laws of Disorder.” I 
really wonder if there can bea law that regu- 
lates confusion! Montaigne said, ‘‘ Nature is a 
sloven’’: still she seems to arrive. Perhaps what 
we call disorder is really system, at the last. 
w I have no doubt but Old John knows every 
blessed thing on this table and where to put his 
hand on anything in the cabin, even in the dark. 
sw Some girls came over here from Vassar, once, 
Old John told me, and undertook the task of 
cleaning up the place in the owner’s absence. 
They put things away so effectively that it was 
a month before he really began to feel at home. 
@w I think I will just place the dishes in the 
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THE PHI. stream, and respect the Laws of Disorder—it 





LISTINE would be a shame ta make a dear old man feel 





strange in his own house! 

It is amazing what a lot of things are in this 
cabin—birds’ nests, birds’ eggs, feathers, fungi, 
curious crooked sticks, and I believe to good- 
ness that all the books are meant for is topress 
flowers! ww 

I wonder if Old John ever answers his corres- 
pondence! Here is a pile of letters unopened— 
surely they have been here a month or more. 
From these different pads of paper, partially 
filled, it is evident that he has half a dozen sub- 
jects in hand currently; and when he writes he 
takes up the topic his mood prompts. This pile of 
notes under the flat stone must have been ac- 
cumulating a long while—he is always making 
notes. The eagle’s feather we found yesterday 
suggested a thought, and he said to me, “ That 
eagle moulted the feather because he is grow- 
ing a better one.” He might have gone on and 
explained that life consists in moulting one’s 
illusions ; and that we form creeds only to throw 
them away tomorrow; and thatthe wise man is 
ready to relinquish everything and anything, 
confident that something better is in store,— 
but he didn’t explain or moralize. We walked 
four miles or more, “injun file,’”’ without a word. 
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Then he turned to me and said, “I like you—we THE PHI- 
understand each other—we can be silent to- LISTINE 
gether” ww 

Clearly this habit of writing down his thoughts, 
as they come in the passing of the quiet hours, 
has long been a fixed one with John Burroughs. 
He makes memoranda on backs of envelopes, 
margins of newspapers, or on birch bark; and 
on the walls of Slab-Sides are various jottings 
in hieroglyph. Evidently it is all a good deal like 
the work of the magpie that hides things away 
and forgets where they are. But then John Bur- 
roughs doesn’t care where they are, and I sup- 
pose the magpie does not, either; only John 
has the thought hidden away in his brain-cells, 
and when the time is ripe it comes forth, just 
as a bee is born out of its sealed-up cell. 

I told John that old story about Emerson getting 
( up in the night and groping for matches, knock- 
ing down the family What-Not. “Are you ill, 
Waldo?” called his wife in piccolo accents. 
“No, my dear,” answered the author of ‘ ‘Self 
Reliance;”’ “‘ No, my dear, only an idea!” 
John laughed as if he had never heard the story 
before, and then explained in half apology that 
he himself makes note of ideas only inthe day- 
time—he values sleep (and What-Nots) too 
much to think of writing at night. 
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His face shows that—he sleeps like a boy, and 
eats like a hired man. His broad, brown hands 
are without a particle of tremor, and his strongly 
corded neck tells of manly abstinence and of 
passion that was never in the saddle. 

Appetite has never got the better of this man, 
galloping him to the grave. He has not wooed 
the means of debility and disease, and put an 
enemy in his mouth to steal away his brains. 
For himself, John Burroughs has no use for 
tobacco or stimulants; and so you find him 
turning into the last lap of the three-score-and- 
ten with breath sweet as a baby’s, muscles that 
do the bidding of his brain, and nerves that 
never go on a strike 

Yet he has been a man of strong passions and 
appetites. In stature he is rather small, but the 
way he carries the crown of his head and his 
chin, reveals the well-sexed man. He is a nat- 
ural lover w 

How do I know? Well, any man is a lover who 
writes well. Literature is a matter of passion. 
All Art is a secondary sexual manifestation, 
just as is the song of the birds, their gay and 
gaudy plumage, the color and perfume of flow- 
ers. It is love writes all true poems, paints all 
pictures, sings all songs. 

This man is a lover. Yet I know nothing of his 
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private history, neither do I want to. He never THE PHI- 
told me “the sad story of his life” —only weak- LISTINE 
lings have the confessional habit—neither does 
he explain or apologize. His life is its own ex- 
cuse for being. The man himself is explanation 
enough; every man is to a great degree the 
product of what has gone before—he isa se- 
quence. More than that,—man is a tablet upon 
which is written his every word, and thought, 
and deed. Heis the Record of himself. The Rec- 
ord is the Man, and the Man is the Record. It | 
will be easy to reckon accounts at the Last 
Great Day. The Judge will only have to unfold | 
the heart and look :—all is graven there—noth- 
ing was ever hidden nor can it be. God is not 
mocked 
This man will say to his Maker, “See, thus was 
I—my claim is only this! ”’And the chief gem in 
his diadem shall be a great, sublime and all- 
enfolding love. 
Why dol say this? I say it because the truth 
is this:—No man ever reached the spiritual 
heights that this man has attained save through 
the love of One. From this love of One, his love 
radiates to all—he becomes Universal. 
Men who have not tasted the Divine Passion 
belong to a sect, a society, a city, a country. 
They work for their own little church, hurrah for 
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their own society, canvass for their pee-wee 
party, fight for their own country. They can- 
not love virtue without hating vice. If they re- 
gard America, they detest England. They are 
like Orange John of Harvard, whose loyalty to 
Cambridge found vent in the cry, “T’ ’ell wi’ 
Yale!”—a sentiment to which even yet most 
Harvard men inwardly respond. 

John Burroughs is the most Universal man I 
can name at the present moment. He isa piece 
of Elemental Nature. He has no hate, no whim, 
no prejudice. He believes in the rich, the poor, 
the learned, the ignorant. He believes in the 
wrong-doer, the fallen,the sick, the weak and 
the defenceless. He loves children, animals, 
birds, insects, trees and flowers. He is one who 
is afraid of no man, and of whom no man is 
afraid. He puts you at your ease—you could not 
be abashed before him. In his presence there is 
no temptation to deceive, to overstate, to un- 
derstate—to be anything different from what 
you are. You could confess to this man—reveal 
your soul and tell the worst; and his only an- 
swer would be “I know! I know!” and tears of 
sympathy and love would dim those heaven- 
blue eyes # 

Yet when I alighted from a West Shore train, 
I got off alone, and he was the only man at the 
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Railroad station. No faces peered from the win- THE PHI- 
dows as he stood there leaning against the LISTINE 


building ; no one came out upon the platform 
to see him ; the trainmen did not call out “ This 
is the home of John Burroughs!” Neither con- 
ductor, brakeman, baggageman, nor mail agent 
glanced toward the simple old farmer standing 
there, meditatively chewing a straw. The fire- 
man, however, knew him, for he dropped his 
shovel and leaning out of the cab waved a sa- 
lute which was returned as comrade greets 
comrade w 

John Burroughs was in no hurry to rush for- 
ward and greet me—he is the only man that I 
ever knew who is never in a hurry about any- 
thing. He has all the time there is. We met as 
if we had parted yesterday. I looked down along 
the long line of the train, and hoped the fireman 
would swing off, too, and let the engineer take 
his old train, alone, down the two streaks of 
rust to Weehawken; but the fresh smoke was 
streaming forth from the stack, and I knew the 
fireman was at his post. I was disappointed. 
He could have washed his grimy face in the 
creek and we could all have had dinner together 
—I quite liked the fellow! He might have gone 
with us, and eaten a dinner cooked by the man 
who has made one acre of waste ground pro- 
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THE PHI- duce, each year, a thousand dollars’ worth of 
LISTINE celery, where there was no celery before. 
I quite liked the fellow ! 
There! I’ve been sitting at this table an hour. ‘ 
Old John is standing up, looking this way—he 
thinks it is time his visitor should materialize and 
do alittle honest work. Now he is walking over 
towards a stump where hangs his vest, with 
his watch in the pocket, a watch of a Cap’n Cut- 
tle pattern—he is going to see what time it is. 
w I think I’ll just let the dishes go, and when 
Old John comes in, I'll get him to talking about 
the times when he and Walt Whitman lived 
| together in Washington ; and then we will have 
dinner and he will not notice that the dishes 
are not washed. After dinner I ll fix’em up—it 
is really a waste of time to wash dishes! 
Under my hand is a letter headed, “‘ Emerson 
College of Oratory.’”’ They are an ambitious lot— 
Hy those E. C. O. girls! This one says she recites, 
“Serene I fold my hands and wait!” She wants 
} the author to be so kind as to please write it out 
for herin MS. The Poet has evidently started to 
comply, for here is the first stanza and two lines 
of the second. Evidently he couldn’t think of 
the rest and is waiting until he finds the book. 
w That is a great poem, though !—the E. C. O, 
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girlis right. It was written forty-three yearsago THE PHI- 
—that ’s all—in Washington, when the author LISTINE 
was twenty-three years old. He read it to Walt 
\ Whitman the morning after he wrote it, and 
Walt said it was pretty fair. 
“Is it so, John?” I asked him the other day. 
“Is what so?” he answered. 
“Why, that mine own shall come to me?” 
“ Yes, if you hustle. Every truth is only a half 
truth—how about your own master-piece, ‘ Car- 
rying the Lettuce to Gomez?’”’ 
“ That is all truth!” I answered, ‘I wrote it.” 
“Ts it truth though? Why, it is about like that 
tramp you took when you walked the length of 
Ireland, and rode most of the way in a jaunting 
car” wf 
I changed the subject, and began to talk about 
boys w #¥ 
John Burroughs has written delightfully of boys 
and told how they live in a world of their own, 
oblivious absolutely of the interests of grown- 
ups. He is a good deal of a boy himself: he has 
the eager, receptive mental attitude. He is full 
of hope and is ever expecting to see something 
beautiful—something curious. Each day for him 
is a New Day, and he goes out in the morning 
and looks up at the clouds and scans the dis- 
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THE PHI- tant hills; and as he walks he watches for new 


LISTINE things, or old things that may appear in a new 











light. This habit of expectancy always marks 
the strong man. It is a form of attraction—our 
own comes to us because we desire it; we find 
what we expect to find, and we receive what we 
ask for. All life isa prayer—strong natures pray 
most—and every earnest, sincere prayer is an- 
swered. Old John Burroughs’ life is a prayer 
for beauty. He looks for beauty and goodness, 
and lo! these thing are added unto him. 

John Burroughs and Walt Whitman were 
friends and comrades in Washington during 
the war. Both were clerks in the Treasury De- 
partment ; and when Walt lost his job because 
a certain man did n’t appreciate “‘ Leaves of 
Grass,” John offered Walt a home and half of 
his pay until he should find another place. 
John did n’t tell me this, but I know it is so. 
Walt Whitman didn’t waste his money—he was 
not dissipated—but he had a bad habit of giv- 
ing dollar bills away to people who he thought 
were less fortunate than he ; so the natural result 
was he seldom had many dollar bills himself. 
wf Many people have criticised Whitman be- 
cause he did not enlist and help fight his coun- 
try’s battles, instead of contenting himself with 
the rather womanish task of nursing the wound- 
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ed w@ Whitman was a brave man, and he did THE PHI- 
not enlist simply because he had a supreme LISTINE 


horror of war. That is, he loved the men 
on both sides and loved them equally well. 
This being true, his soul revolted at thought of 
levelling a gun ata brother, and then shooting 
when ordered to. Whitman did n’t think it was 
necessary for men to kill other men; and he 
further thought that to abrogate your will and 
killa man on another man’s order, was quite 
as bad as to kill a man of your own volition. 
The proposition of transferring conscience to 
an intangible thing called Government, was 
quite as absurd to him as transferring your rea- 
soning powers to a something called a Church 
—a man should be a Man. He did n’t believe in 
a man abandoning his own free-will, as a sol- 
dier must. A soldier is a slave—he does what 
he is told to do—everything is provided for him 
—his head is a superfluity. He is only a stick 
used by men to strike other men ; and he is often 
tossed to hell without a second thought. 

The people soldiers kill are never any worse 
than they themselves—and very often are bet- 
ter. The Confederate soldiers were just as patri- 
otic, just as sincere, just as brave, just as in- 
telligent as were the Northern troops—every- 
body admits that now. For a Northern farmer 
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THE PHI- who raised corn, to go down South and killa 


LISTINE farmer who raised cotton, was monstrous and 





absurd to Walt Whitman. And he thought that 
the man who killed another man was just as 
unfortunate asthe man who got killed. There is 
no such thing as success in a bad business— 
killing men is a bad business. To kill another 
man means damnation for yourself—the man 
who kills another does kill himself. Walt Whit- 
man looked upon every man as a part of him- 
self, and the conviction of his life was that to 
injure another was to injure yourself—to help 
another is to help yourself. 

Whitman hada profound regard for Lincoln, 
and one of his best and closest friends was 
Peter Doyle, the street car driver and Confed- 
erate soldier. Walt did n’t blame Peter for go- 
ing to war—Walt did n’t blame anybody for 
anything. And he loved Lincoln for what he was 
and for the masterly way in which he did his 
work, as you will see by reading “Captain, My 
Captain,” or that elegy unsurpassed, ‘‘ When 
Lilacs last in the Dooryard Bloomed.” Walt 
was quite willing to let every man go ahead 
and do the thing he wanted to do, until he got 
his fill of it and found it wrong—or right. 

Now doubtless there be small men who pop up 
and ask in orotund, ‘‘ What would a’ become of 
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this country in 1860 if everybody in it had been 
like Walt Whitman and John Burroughs?” 
And the answer is that if everybody in it had 
been like Walt Whitman and John Burroughs, 
there would have been no issue, and therefore 
no wal 

That old Silver-Top out there in the celery has 
done more than any other living man to inau- 
gurate the love of Out-of-Doors that is now 
manifesting itself as a Nature Renaissance. 
Within twenty years a silent revolution has 
been worked out in favor of country life; and 
this new sympathy with our mute brothers, the 
animals, has come along as a natural result. A 
man down near Poughkeepsie said to me, ‘I 
believe John Burroughs has influenced every- 
body for twenty miles around here in favor of 
not killing birds and things.’’ 

And I answered, ‘“‘ Sir, John Burroughs has in- 
fluenced the entire civilized world against kill- 
ing things” w 

The seed which Thoreau planted, Burroughs 
has watered and tended. Yet asa writer he is just 
as virile,—just as original—as Thoreau and, 
unlike Thoreau, he has no antagonisms. He has 
made the fragmentary philosophy of Whitman 
a practical working gospel, and prepared the 
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THE PHI- way for Bolles, Seton-Thompson, Van Dyke, 





LISTINE Skinner, and a hundred other strong writers; 





and all that army of boys and girls and men 
and women who now hunt the woods with 
camera instead of gun; or my dear old father 
who prospects with a spade in search of ginseng, 
sarsaparilla, arrow heads and “ relics.” 

Just a straw to show how the wind has veered: 
In 1889 a bill was introduced in the New York 
State Assembly to prohibit the hunting of deer 
with hounds. The bill met with a fierce opposi- 
tion and was only passed, by a bare majority, 
after considerable delay and a determined fight. 
In the winter of 1900 another bill was gently 
and diplomatically presented, amending the 
first bill so as to make an exception in favor of 
one county. This county is in the Adirondack 
region, and is mostly owned by one man who 
uses the land as a game preserve for himself 
and friends. This man wanted the legai privilege 
of hunting deer with dogs—“ for only a few days 
in the year,”’ he explained half apologetically. 
w Did the people of New York grant the gen- 
tleman’s request ? 

Most certainly they did not. 

The bare mention in the newspapers that such 
a petition had been presented caused every Sen- 
ator and Assemblyman to be swamped with 
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letters of protest. The bill was hissed out of THE PHI- 
court. It was as ifsome one had asked the priv- LISTINE 
ilege of hunting men with dogs—we would have 

none of it. From what one Assemblyman in 1889 

called “a mere freakish bit of maudlin senti- 

mentalism of a few unknown cranks ”’ toa fixed 

fact of public opinion in 1g00—that is the way 

we have grown! And for this let credit be given 

John Burroughs, more than to any other man. 


Well, well, it is nine o’clock—the sun is getting 
clear above the hill-top. Old John will surely 
think that all my talk about the “‘ Tolstoy Act” 
is pure preachy-preachment, and that I live my _ 
strenuous life by proxy. Oho! I hear voices, 
women’s voices—along the winding pathway. 
Through the trees, three girls are approaching 
—Vassar girls, for sure, on a pious pilgrimage. 
They are heading for the cabin—I ’ll just tell 
them they cannot see the Prophet until they 
wash the dishes and make this shack all neat 
and tidy ww 

There! that lets me out. 

Now for the celery! 

To succeed you should think success 
—and become a Life Member (for 99 
years) of the American Academy of 
Immortals. 
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roan|VERY day we receive letters from 
people who want their subscrip- 
‘ition to this Magazine canceled, 
and suddenly. Such letters never 
trouble me, because it is by this 
means that I know I have said something. In 
every instance where one man is offended, there 
are others greatly pleased. And so while THE 
PHILISTINE is constantly preaching people 
out thru one door, there is another door thru 
which others are constantly coming in. And for 
one that goes out, ten come in. And often the 
gentleman who stalks off with a clatter of bro- 
gans, one month, comes sneaking softly back 
to the mourners’ bench a few months later. 
No, I do not feel sorry to lose a subscriber, but 
I do feel sorry for the man who, liking ten arti- 
cles, cancels because he dislikes one. This man 
who will tolerate no ideas except his own, is not 
in the line of growth, and for such there is little 
hope. Of course you are not expected to accept 
all that I write—I may think differently myself 
to-morrow; and I want the privilege of contra- 
dicting my words as often as I choose. 

But mark you this, if THE PHILISTINE 
makes you think for yourself, that is all there 
is about it—it has done you good, 
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aN HEN you make your will, put THE PHI- 

PROG) Nothing into it but tenderness, LISTINE 
kindness & consideration. It is to 

be read after your funeral, and is 

a message from the dead. All the 

hate in our composition should be interred with 

our bones—let love alone live. Bronze compli- 

ments bossed deep on memorial tablets never 

yet thrilled human hearts like a loving word in 

a will. 

When there is a question of success, do not 

look to this man or that newspaper for help— 

Icok to your work, and make it of such a qual- 

ity that the market must come to you. 

Not only does beauty fade, but it leaves a rec- 

ord upon the countenance as to what became 

of it. 


Everlasting life will be yours if you deserve it 
—your present belief or disbelief does not af- 
fect the issue. But make sure of this, if you are 
to be a great soul in Heaven, you have got to 
begin to be a great soul Here. 

The spiritual and the sensual reach reconcilia- 
tion in the love of a good woman, 
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ees HE reason opinions are so diverse 
concerning every strong man is 
ae that most people fix their atten- 
Ses tion on some particular phase of 
his character—some mere exter- 
nal eccentricity possibly, that is of no value, 
one way or the other. The whole is what makes 
up the character—not these trivial parts. 
The man who, in his will, provides a penalty in 
case his wife marries again, never had any con- 
fidence in her during life. He thought he owned 
her, body and soul. It is bad enough fora woman 
to be owned by a live man, but to be dictated 
to by a dead one—ugh! 


To have many friends, and then when calumny 
lowers, or calamity threatens, to have these 
friends suddenly desert you—what happier fate! 

















The world is yet tainted with the thought of 
damnation, else we would not think to affirm 
and reaffirm the love of God. 

The greatest mistake you can make in life is to 
be continually fearing you will make one. 

The more one knows the more one simplifies, 
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UBOBIZON, the Persian Philos- 
opher, once said that ifa merchant 
would succeed in business, he 
must be strictly honest. But ifthe 
merchant aforesaid had a head 
clerk or manager, who was not quite so honest, 
it was no special disadvantage. 





“Father Goose, His Book,” written by a Gan- 
der & illustrated by another, has been bought 
by the Geese up to one hundred thousand copies. 





The world is getting better: to a great degree 
women have abandoned hoops, bustles, tight 
shoes, high heels, corsets, hats, gloves, side- 
saddles and long skirts ; and many there be who 
a-kneipping go. 

The longing for perpetual bliss, in perfect peace, 
where all good things are provided, might well 
seem a malevolent inspiration from the Lords of 
Death & Darkness. We grow only by enduring 
and overcoming. ; 





The most serious foreign complication this 
country has to fear under the new order of things, 
is a case of artistic jealousy on the part of Wil- 
helm II. 
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HERE never was such a turning 
to Nature, anywbere inthe world, 
as we now see in America. John 
N; a Ruskin, Ernest Ingersoll, Grant 

Cees! Allen, Thoreau, Emerson, Torrey, 
Bolles, Skinner, Burroughs, sang their rounde- 
lays, and now Seton-Thompson has sent a thrill 
of kindness through every child-head, old and 
young. We are down on ferrets & deer-hounds 
—beast-kind and human. 


Dentists were not needed until men began to 
feed on mush. 





Everything is waiting and watching you to see 
what signal you hoist from within—you attract 
that which you desire to attract. 


Poor people usually mind other people’s busi- 
ness, and therefore have no business of their 


own. 


= 
m)XYGEN is the Principle of Life 
and Death, for Life & Death are 
one. Oxygen attacks leaf & flow- 
4] er, stem and stalk, root & branch, 
It purifies & makes strong, only 
ill, It is the giver of life and it is the 





















executioner. Animal life is a combustion: food THE PHI- 
feeds the boilers of existence—and no combus- LISTINE 
tion is possible without Oxygen. Oxygen makes 

life possible, and without Oxygen there would 

be nodeath. The bacilli of disease that reduce 

the body back to dust and nothingness, could 

not exist without Oxygen w w 

Oxygen attacks everything except rock crys- 

tals, and these are safe only because in them 

the affinities have found satisfaction, and there- 

fore rest. The beauty of the autumn foliage is 

the beauty of death —it is rust, which is disinte- 

gtation. Everywhere Oxygen is a-seeking— 

hunting for its own sv All the water that cov- 

ers the earth exists only because of fierce 

fights between the elements. Water has always 

existed in elemental forms—in solids and gases 

—but there was a time when not a drop of 

water was upon the earth. Water is the cinder 

left after a love-struggle among the elements. 


wv 

HE other day in an old book writ- 
ten by Emily Dickinson, I found 
this sentence,“‘I love to see upon 
a human face the look of agony, 
for I know it is sincere.” 

Aye! not many people go to the root of the 
matter like that! Thwarted ambitions, wounded 
19% 
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THE PHI- pride, obstreperous cooks, dowdy dressmakers 
LISTINE and forgetful coachmen cause sore disappoint- 


ments ; but Agony is something else. The per- 
son who lies in wait to tell his woes to ready 
ears may have trouble, but God has never hon- 
ored him with His supremest gift. When grief 
is great enough, it cuts down until it finds the 
very soul, and this is Agony. And he who has 
it does not seek to share it with another, for he 
knows that no other human being can compre- 
hend it—it belongs to him alone, & he is dumb. 
wf There isa dignity & sanctity & grace about 
suffering ; it holds a chastening and purifying 
quality that makes a King or Queen of him who 
has it. Only the Silence of Night dare look upon 
it, and no sympathy save God’s can mitigate it. 


wv 

“in| V ERY THING in the universe has 
come into being in a perfectly 
natural way. The supernatural is 
only the natural not yet under- 
stood. In the philosophy of Phi- 
listia there is no place for either the accidental, 
the illegitimate or the miraculous. And when 
you have gotten these things well fixed in your 
mind, you are in possession of a priceless boon 
—manumission papers have been issued free~ 
ing you from intellectual bondage. 
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Produced By Postum Food Coffee. 


“When a person rises from each meal with a ringing 
in the ears and a general sense of nervousness, it is a 
common habit to charge it to a deranged stomach. 

I found it was caused from drinking coffee, which I 
never suspected for a long time, but found by leaving 
off coffee that the disagreeable feelings went away. 

I was brought to think of the subject by getting some 
Postum Food Coffee, and this brought me out of trouble. 
It is a most appetizing and invigorating beverage and 
has been of such great benefit to me that I naturally 
speak of it from time to time as opportunity offers. 

A lady friend complained to me that she had tried 
Postum, but it did not taste good. In reply to my ques- 
tion she said she guessed she boiled it about ten minutes. 
I advised her to follow directions and know that she 
boiled it fifteen or twenty minutes, and she would have 
something worth talking about. A short time ago I 
heard one of her children say that they were drinking 
Postum now-a-days, so I judge she succeeded in mak- 
ing it good, which is by no means a difficult task. 
Tom O’Brien, the son of a friend who lives on Bridge 
St., was formerly a pale lad, but since he has been 
drinking Postum, has a fine color. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that Postum actually does ‘make red blood,’ as 
the famous trade mark says.” Jno. Chambers, 9 Frank- 
lin St., Dayton, Ohio. 





g|OT until the sun ex- 

ty cludes you, will I 
se exclude you. 

Walt Whitman. 


FOR SALE 


ian Deuhils Staley 


Solid Cherry Office Desk: 
all hand made, flat top, six feet long, fifty- 
two inches wide, thirty &-one-half inches 
high. Brass finishings, twelve draws and 











spaces for blank books. Weight, about five 
hundred pounds. Made by Albert Danner, 
Honest Roycrofter. Price $150.00. 
THE ROYCROFTERS, 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 





A DAINTY HOLIDAY NOVELTY 


A neat, practical calendar, mounted with a genuine 
Kennedy print from the Kennedy & Goodman carbon 
studio, by mail, postage paid, for one dollar. 

To be had only by addressing 


The Decorative Arf Company 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 





Nowhere on the Atlantic Coast 
can sunshine be enjoyed as at 
Old Point Comfort. Facing the 
sea and overlooking the historic 
Hampton Roads, stands the 
luxurious Chamberlin equipped 
with every possible convenience. 
Golf links, steam launches, and 
sail boats, the great near-by 


shipyards at Newport News, 


fishing and good duck shooting, 
are a few of the many recrea- 
tions and points of interest. 
These are more fully described 
in our booklet. 

Sent for the asking. 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN, 
Fort Monroe, Va. 


GEORGE A. KEELER, Resident_Manager. 

















DORFLINGER skill in glass making 
DORFLINGER skill in glass working 
DORFLINGER skill in glass cutting 
all of them standard of glasscraft in 
America, all are guaranteed with every 
piece of glassware bearing the trade- 
mark label identified by the word 














The most complete and varied stock 
of beautiful glassware in the world 
may be seen at their store, which is 
at No. 915 Broadway, New York City 


























Dreams 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER 


N Roycroft paper; 
all *‘ tall copies,” & 

printed from the William 
Morris ‘“‘ Golden type.” 
Borders, initials & orna- 
ments designed by St. 
Gerome. 
Bound plainly in boards, 
price five dollars. 
A few copies on Japan 
Vellum at fifteen dol- 
lars each. 


Che Ropcrofters 


East Aurora New York 











A SCENIC ROUTE. 

HE pleasure of traveling is largely a 

matter of perfect road bed, fine rolling 

stock and perfect service. One always 
knows when he is on the Boston & ALBANY 
RAILROAD, because of the beautiful coaches 
that are used for ordinary travel so strongly 
resembling a parlor car that one might al- 
most think that he was there by mistake. On 
the long runs, the best of accommodations 
are given, & so easy riding are the coaches 
that one can rest perfectly, or read by gas 
illumination as comfortably as if he were at 
home in his own library. §] The scenery 
along the Albany route is unusually pleasing, 
and is a most restful panorama from the car 
window. The best of all is that the time made 
is phenomenally short, & before one realizes 
it he is at his journey’s end. To be quickly 
and safely transported to one’s destination 
is certainly the ideal Twentieth Century 
travel, and this the ALBANY RoaD stands 
for to thousands of travelers who carefully 
discriminate in its favor in choosing a 
route, wherever it is possible to do so. 








Little Journeys 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 








This book“is the Third Volume of the JOURNEYS 
issued by the Roycrofters, and the edition is now 
ready. The book contains these numbers : 


Richard Wagner Wolfgang Mozart 
Nicola Paganini Sebastian Bach 
Frederick Chopin Felix Mendelssohn 


Written by Elbert Hubbard, with portraits on Imperial 
Japan paper of each subject, text on Roycroft water- 
mark, hand-made paper. The title page hand illumined, 
bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, gilt top. Edition 
limited to one thousand copies, numbered and signed 
by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already lave the above mentioned 
booklets in paper covers, may, if they choose, return 
the loose numbers to us by mail, with remittance of 
one dollar and fifty cents for binding, and the volume 
will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 














Terra Cotta Bas Relief 


Modeled by Saint Gerome. 


SIZE, 6x9. PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 
THE Roycrorrers, East Aurora, New York. 


























FOR A 
WEDDING PRESENT 


We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 

suspicion. Address 

THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 























Terra Cotta Bas Relief 


Modeled by Saint Gerome. 


SIZE, 6x9. PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 
THe Roycrorrers, East Aurora, New York. 


























FOR A 
WEDDING PRESENT 


We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 
suspicion. Address 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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WILL INTEREST YOU WHETHER 
YOU ARE A MAN OR A WOMAN 
WHO LOOKS OVER THE SHOUL- 
DERS OF A MAN. A COPY WILL COME TO YOU 
ON DEMAND:—OR TAKE THE FACT ON FAITH & 
SAVE POSTAGE BY SENDING ONE DOLLAR FOR 
THE TWELVE NUMBERS OF A YEAR. THE AD- 
DRESS IS HOMO, BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY. 


‘I will live cleanly as a nobleman should.” 





Learn all about the 


jJ. B. L. CASCADE 


Its use promotes health and induces longevity, 
a most wonderful remedial agent, it will appeal 
to your very highest sense of cleanliness. A 
16-page descriptive pamphlet free for the ask- 
ing. Address Wm. B. Moyle, 117-119 West Ohio 
street, Allegheny, Pa., U.S. A. 





A reas’n’ble amount of fleas is good 
for a dog—it keeps him from 

broodin’ on bein’ a dog. 
—David Harum. 





NE who knows does not talk; 
one who talks does not know, 


LAO-TZE. 





The Mirror 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL REFLECT- 
ING THE INTERESTS OF THINK- 
ING PEOPLE. THE SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE IS TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY 
Editor and Proprietor 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HE photograph has not been 

considered adequate for Christ- 
mas giving. Folks have from time to 
time been fooled into thinking that 
it might be, but have always had to 
patch out with something else. You 
can understand how the work ofa 
specialist is distinctive and can be 
sufficient ¢ PIRIE MACDONALD, 
Photographer of Men, 141 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 


TO THE HOMES OF 
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By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Comprising the following: 

1 MicHAEL ANGELO 7 ForTUNY 

2 REMBRANDT 8 Ary SCHEFFER 

3 RUBENS 9 JEAN Francois MILLET 
4 MEISSONIER 10 JosHUA REYNOLDS 

5 Trrian 11 LANDSEER 

6 ANTHONY VAN Dyck 12 Gustave Dory 


In one volume, illustrated with 
24 reproductions on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 























is put on furniture which has become the standard of 
the connoisseur. In design, material and finish, it 
shows all the character that the critical judge demands 
in masterpieces, Its artistic lines, its natural grain and 
its aesthetic style make it the choice of good taste. 

It is made from lumber selected not only for its dura- 
ble qualities but for the richness of its grain, and this 
is enhanced by the careful hand-work which is done on 
every part. 

It is not only the beauty of this furniture but its 
stanch qualities which make it individual. Every 
joint is as firm as the solid wood, every portion is free 
from even the slightest defect, and the passing of time 
instead of causing deteriofation, will increase its value. 
§ It is the most desirable furniture for the home of re- 
finement, and its selection insures supreme satisfaction 
and the highest worth. 

We publish a booklet entitled ‘‘ Hand-Made Furni- 
ture’’ which we send free upon request. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Will o° the Mill 





NE of the sweetest and gentlest stories 

ever written by that Gentle Man, who once 
said, “I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.” In the subtle skill of introducing 
a tender human quality into his lines, Steven- 
son stands without a rival. The long-drawn- 
out novel will never live—we want brevity, con- 
ciseness, and above all, heart. The writers who 
win hereafter will file down, just as Robert 
Louis did in his best work. George Saintsbury 
wrote of “‘ Will o’ the Mill,” ‘‘Stevenson never 
did better work than this. It seems to me one of 
those deathless things thatJeap only from in- 
spired pens—great in its simplicity, and splen- 
did in its unpretentiousness.”’ ‘ 





@{ Printed on English-made Boxmoor paper. Borders, 
it cues and ornaments designed for this book by 
Samuel Warner. Regular edition bound in limp cham- 
ois, silk lined, $2.00 


A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $10.00 
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TRADE-MARK 


WE MANE ONLY 
oot OLD FASHIONED Lue 


HONEST:-PURE 

















HABANA SEGARS 
Baron De Kalb 


Henry Irving 
AB 
John W. Merriam & Co. 


New York 
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FAST TRAINS 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


The Overland Limited 


California in 3 days 


The Colorado Special 


One night to Denver 
8 days to San Francisco 


The Chicago-Portiand Special 
Oregon and Washington in 3 days 


The North-Western Limited 


Electric hted— Chicago 
. Paul and Grinneapolie 


Datuth and St. Paut Fast Mait 
Fast train to head of takes 


The Peninsula Express 
Fast time to Marquette 
and Copper Country 
O change of cars. Everything in con- 
nection with its service is modern 
and progressive. Call on any agent for 
tickets or address 
461 Broadway, - New York/435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia 507 Smithfield St., ‘relad 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 an no St., Clevel: 
Sk, - + Buffalo/i7 Cam; us Martius, Detroi 
218 Clark St., - Chicago|2 East King St., Toronto, dat. 





A LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
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